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A Good Solicitor Is Your 
Best Business Getter 


Says this Eastern mortgage banker 
who describes the system he uses 
to make his field men profitable 


UR experience in obtaining new 

business has shown that having 

field men or solicitors on the street 
brings the best results. These men call 
upon builders and brokers daily, making 
and maintaining personal contacts. Our 
solicitors are retained on one of three 
bases: Straight commission, salary and 
commission, and straight salary plus 
mileage for the use of their car. Those 
on straight commission originally started 
with us on a salary and mileage basis 
or on salary and commission; then, after 
they had been on the street for a certain 
length of time, they decided that they 
could make more money on straight com- 
mission and asked to be placed on that 
plan. We pay our straight commission 
men double the commission of a salary 
and commission man. Where a salary 
and commission man receives a stated 
amount each week as salary plus 4% of 
1 percent commission, the straight com- 
mission man would receive 2 of 1 per- 
cent. 

Our organization has no set system for 
compensating solicitors but has kept the 
procedure flexible. After a man has been 
on the street for six months or so, we 
let him decide the basis on which he 
wants to work. Most of our solicitors, 
when they first start out, go on a straight 


By NAT WOLFSOHN 


salary basis. We find that unless a man 
has a free mind and is not worried about 
his living expenses, he cannot do a good 
job. 





URING the highly competi- 

tive conditions of today e 
solicitor who can bring in good 
loans is a pretty important per- 
son around the mortgage loan 
office. Mr. Wolfsohn is con- 
vinced that the best way to get 
the business these days is 
through solicitors. But you don’t 
just hire them and turn them 
loose looking for loans. Just 
how you do it successfully is the 
theme of this article. Mr. 
W olfsohn is a member of MBA 
and president of the Eastern 
Mortgage Service Co. of Phila- 
del phia. 





We don’t believe in employing the so- 
called salesman type. We believe that a 
man adaptable to detail makes a much 
better solicitor because the job of field 
man is more that of a servicing agent 
than a salesman. He has to handle all 
details in making up the applications, 


both FHA and the conventional type 
loan. In many cases he also contacts 
the home buyer to arrange the type of 
financing best suited to him. We have 
found that the typical salesman is pri- 
marily interested in getting the business 
and after he gets it, doesn’t usually fol- 
low it through. The result is dissatis- 
fied clients, whereas a good detail man 
might take a little longer to build up a 
following, but once he gets it, holds it 
because of the service he renders. After 
all, profits are made on the continuity of 
business with a satisfied clientele rather 
than spotty business or a loan here and 
there. Our men try to build up con- 
fidence in themselves and in our organiza- 
tion with our builders and brokers, and 
get them in the habit of thinking of our 
office when they think of mortgages so 
that they automatically call on us when 
they have a mortgage problem to present. 


In soliciting new business, we try, as 
far as possible, to restrict each man to 
a certain area so that he does not lose 
too much time in covering his territory. 
However, we do not force this rule 
rigidly on our existing clientele. Often 
a builder will jump into another area 
and naturally want to continue doing 
business with the same solicitor. Then 
again, many of our men know certain 
builders personally. Location is actually 
unimportant because business is done 
with the builder regardless of the area 
in which he operates. 

We have never tried the branch office 


idea and believe that it would not pay. 
Our solicitors are available day and 
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night. Builders, brokers, or home buyers 
very seldom come into the office. As a 
rule, our men see the builder on the job, 
the broker in his office, and the home 
buyer at his home. 


Banks a Good Source 


We have secured most of our solicitors 
from banks, i.e., from the real estate de- 
partments of local banks. We find that 
this type of man has a much better sense 
of responsibility, is good on detail, 
doesn't promise the client more than he 
can deliver, and as a rule is well trained. 
They usually know a good many builders 
and brokers through their contacts with 
them at the bank. 

We like to train our solicitors from the 
inside out. We have a man work in the 
office for six months to a year; then if 
he proves satisfactory and shows ability, 
we put him outside. This plan has 
worked out well because unless a solicitor 
has had inside office experience, he is not 
in sympathy with the problems of an 
office and does not cooperate as well as 
when he has gone through the mill him- 
self and knows what those on the 
inside have to contend with to get appli- 
cations approved by FHA and the vari- 
ous institutions who buy our mortgages. 

We never start a new man on the 
street on a straight commission basis. If 
he doesn't have enough to live on, or 
enough to run his car, he is subjected 
to the temptation to hold on to appraisal 
fees obtained from brokers and others and 
use them for his own needs, even though 
he is bonded and knows that sooner or 
later he will be caught. We never hire a 
man for the office or the street until we 
have made certain that he can live 
comfortably on the salary that we are 
willing to pay. In practically every case 
where a man’s standard of living is in 
excess of what we could pay him, the 
result has been disastrous, even though 
that man was willing to work for less 
than it cost him to live in order to get 
started. 

It is a mistake to put a man on the 
street who is impatient to earn big money 
in a short time. He will invariably 
“promise the world” to the builder to 
get his business with no thought for the 
future. But a man who is willing to 
make a smaller income and progress 
slowly with the future in mind, proves, 
over the long pull, to be by far the best 
man. 

So far as solicitors are concerned, it is 
best to start them off on a salary basis 
plus, say, so much per mile for the use 


of their car. After a time, if this works 
out, they can go on a straight commis- 
sion basis. If he proves to be a good man, 
we much prefer to put him on a straight 
commission basis than to increase his 
salary because, if we should hit another 
depression and he had to take a cut in 
salary, he would resent it and lose his 
enthusiasm. On a straight commission 
basis he has no comeback. As far as 
this is concerned, we use the same plan 
throughout the office, even with the in- 
side men, paying them a nominal salary, 
plus a commission or bonus at certain 
times of the year. This keeps our set 
overhead down to a minimum and the 
income of the men fluctuates with the 
profits we make. 





66 CO’ R best source of business 

has been the builders 
themselves, real estate brokers 
and some attorneys. The less we 
have to do with the public di- 
rect the better we like it. The 
number of loan rejections com- 
ing from borrowers themselves 
is much heavier than the busi- 
ness brought in by our solicitors. 
Our field men know what we 
want, know what we can do. 
They weed out the poor loans 
before they get as far as the 


office.” 


—Nat WoLFsOHN 





We would rather pay a man $5,000 
a year in commissions without any salary 
than pay him $4,000 a year salary. I 
think that over a period of time we will 
be better off in making him a partner, 
as it were, in our success. 

We don't believe in the drawing ac- 
count plan when a man first starts out on 
the street because we find that we have 
no control over him. At this stage, we 
would rather pay him a salary so that 
we can tell him what to do and where 
to go. In several cases where our men 
didn’t have a car, we made them a loan 
to buy one and then were repaid out of 
the mileage allowed or out of their com- 
missions. 

Handled in this way, solicitors have 
proved for us the best means of getting 
business. They enable us to get the 
kind of business we want. And we can 
pick out these areas from which we want 
to get mortgages and concentrate in 
them. Loss of time and loss of clients 
through rejections are reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


Our best source of business has been 
the builders themselves, real estate 
brokers, and some attorneys. The less 
we have to do with the public direct, the 
better we like it. The number of loan 
rejections coming from borrowers them- 
selves is much heavier than the business 
brought in by our solicitors. Our field 
men know what we want, know what 
we can do. They weed out the poor 
loans before they get as far as the office. 
The solicitors, when they bring business 
to the office, go over the applications 
with either our sales manager or office 
manager, both of whom are well ac- 
quainted with the requirements of the 
various companies we represent. They 
decide to which company the construc- 
tion loan or permanent mortgage should 
go. This is very important as each com- 
pany has its own likes and dislikes and 
you have to exercise judgment as to 
what company to submit it to. 


The element of time, needless to say, 
plays an important part with a mort- 
gage application. The builder, the home 
buyer and the broker are always in a 
hurry for an answer and, in many in- 
stances, there is not sufficient time to 
submit a loan to a second source if the 
first source rejects it. 


In speaking of different companies, 
I'm referring to the conventional type of 
loan and not FHA’s. We do not at- 
tempt to place our FHA’s, as a rule, until 
settlement takes place and the mortgage 
is created. Those companies to whom 
we sell FHA’s want prompt settlement, 
and we like to be in a position to make 
immediate delivery when the mortgage is 
taken. 


Just So Much Leeway 


Solicitors, at the end of each week, 
turn in a report on a form prepared by 
us of what business they actually did 
that week. We don’t as a rule require 
of those men who have been with us for 
a year or more a report of whom they 
have seen each day and what their 
prospects are. But with new men on the 
street, we try at least two or three 
times a week to go over with them what 
they have done so we can advise them 
how to handle their prospects. The 
longer a man is with us, the more power 
we give him to make deals with builders 
and brokers on the spot. We have found 
it bad psychology for a solicitor to say, 
“I will take this up with the office and 
let you know what we will do.” I refer 
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What You Do to Get Loans 


X-ville being, by way 


in X-ville, U.S.A. 


of explanation, the 


city of around 200,000 population or less 
in which MBA is now liberally represented 


OU won't find X-ville, U. S. A., on 

any map. But for our purposes let’s 

call it Nashville, Tennessee, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Lansing, 
Michigan, Greenville, South Carolina, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, or Syracuse, 
New York. Any one of these cities 
might be X-ville. 

In X-ville you go after business a little 
differently than you do in the big cities. 
In X-ville you have opportunities to 
solicit business that aren't often pre- 
sented in the big town. 

The observations set down here are 
those of mortgage men who live in our 
mythical X-ville—the city of around 
200,000 population down to -30,000. 
(Actually the exact population of our 
X-ville is about 121,000, which is the 
average of the seven cities we listed.) 

In X-ville you'll find advertising play- 
ing an important role in getting new 
mortgage business but before we go into 
that subject let’s look at some other views 
of MBA members on related subjects. 

Is it advisable to combine other lines 
with lending? 

The usual answer to that is: If you 
don’t, you can’t expect to do any TOO 
well. 

G. A. Ralston, president, Home 
Mortgage Company of Nashville, says 
“yes” and goes on to explain his own 
experience: 

“During the last several years there 
has been a concerted drive for home con- 
struction. Prospective home-owners to- 
day are primarily interested in new 
homes. Any mass production of homes 
must be in the low-cost bracket. These 
small homes produce good loans when 
amortized over a period of years. In this 
low-cost home there is only 10 or 15 per- 
cent over-all profit. It is obvious that this 
cannot be split between the land devel- 
oper, realtor, builder and lending agency 
because the proportionate part each 
would receive would be so small that it 
would be unprofitable to all. 

“However, by combining all these 
services in one office it is possible to build 
small well-built homes and sell them on 


a profitable basis. We know because 
we've done it. 

“Within our own office we have sub- 
divided the land, built the houses, made 





5 pw is a collection of views 
as varied as they are interest- 
ing. They have this in common: 
they're all about some plan or 
idea or view that some mortgage 
man can speak on from experi- 
ence. Mr. Ralston’s experience 
with $2,995 houses would indi- 
cate that the inexpensive house 
for the moderate income today 
can be built—and by private en- 
terprise. Read how he did it— 
with profit. And then there’s a 
view of the mortgage banker's 
relationship with the builder. 





the sales, handled all insurance and loans 
and have been able to produce a five- 
room frame house, complete with bath 
and central heating system, and meeting 
all FHA requirements, to sell for $2,995 
—and this includes a reasonable profit to 
us. A small number of our houses are 
larger and have sold for $3,995. 

“We started more or less as a ven- 
ture. Last year we built and sold 128 
houses, and the remarkable thing is the 
ease with which they were sold. Every 
house was taken before it was com- 
pleted. Many were sold before the foun- 
dations were complete. 

“Our operations have convinced us 
that this is the only plan by which these 
houses can be profitably offered to the 
public. We are convinced that there is 
a real demand for this type of home be- 
cause by far the greater part of our pop- 
ulation cannot afford to pay more than 
$3,000 for a home. The more expensive 
the home, the thinner the market. This is 
doubly reflected in the number of $3,000 
and $4,000 homes we have sold. The 
building industry in the past has largely 
concerned itself with houses in the higher 
brackets. The small house has been 
neglected. We do not believe the satura- 


tion point will be reached for many years 
to come. We plan to double our program 
this year, and have started programs in 
Chattanooga and in Sheffield, Alabama. 

“We have adopted a rather unique 
sales plan. Both our house and our plan 
have received recognition from Washing- 
ton officials of the FHA. 

“Of course we still remain active as a 
lending agency, do a general real estate 
business including sales, rental and man- 
agement, land development, as well as 
operate a general insurance agency. 


“Our small house program has pro- 
duced a substantial amount of mortgage 
business, in addition to being a profitable 
venture. 

“Last year was a sort of testing period 
for our program. The knowledge gained 
is enabling us to smooth over rough 
places and further streamline the plan.” 

You may try everything to get new 
business but you'll eventually wind up 
with the realization that service is the 
all-important thing, says S. F. Albert, 
Albert Mortgages, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, who declares: 

“Now that the borrower no longer 
need beg for mortgage loans, but is en- 
joying the pleasure of having lenders 
offer him every concession short of a dis- 
charge of the proposed mortgage itself, 
what service features may help to secure 
and hold his business? 

“Inasmuch as the major portion of the 
good loans available originate with build- 
ers in most communities, my reference 
here to the borrower has the builder pri- 
marily in mind. 

“He's interested in the half or full 
point that you slip him, but unless your 
city is different than mine your competi- 
tors are also subsidizing him for his busi- 
ness. So you have no edge there. 

“A well-organized architectural de- 
partment, offering the services of a regis- 
tered architect, will be helpful, particu- 
larly with the builder operating on a 
modest scale. If you can get out plans 
cheap enough for him you'll doubtless 
‘et the loan. Such a department can be 
celf-sustaining, and it has the additional 
advantage of serving the individual own- 
er. If this enables you occasionally to turn 
~ver a building job to your contractor 
friend you no doubt can expect reciprocal 
mortgage business. 
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“Standardized forms given gratis to 
builders creates good will toward your 
firm. Waiver of lien forms, building con- 


tracts, contractor's sworn statement 
forms, agreements between contractor 
and builder covering extras—all are a 


constant reminder that you are anxious 
to serve. 


Service Is the Thing 


“However helpful these and other spe- 
cialized service features may be, the real 
answer to securing new business may be 
summed up in one ward—service—and 
your reputation for giving service. I 
mean the type of service wherein you are 
willing to take an application at 10:00 
P. M. if necessary, that works hand-in- 
glove with the builder in helping him 
close his deal by working out the financ- 
ing, the type of service that so prepares 
the application for submission to FHA 
that it may be reduced to a commitment 
in the shortest possible time, the type 
that cuts the red tape of title delays and 
closes the loan in the shortest possible 
time, the type that means you are pre- 
pared to pay out on the loan promptly 
and as needed to fit the individual needs 
of the builder. 

“This latter service is the all-impor- 
tant one; and the plan of disbursement 
should be as elastic as the requirements 
of the individual builder and as liberal 
as sound and seasoned judgment may 
permit. It is here, most often, that service 
breaks down, leaving a disgruntled 
builder. Know your builder, his finan- 
cial responsibility, his ability to perform, 
his past record, and pay out accordingly. 
Go the limit compatible with good judg- 
ment with your builder and don’t try to 
out-smart or out-guess the weak, irre- 
sponsible builder. Better get hard-boiled 
with him and graciously let your com- 
petitor have his business. 

“A reputation for efficient, intelligent, 
cooperative service will bring you more 
business than all the alluring, fancy 
schemes you can devise.” 

Now comes Donald T. Pomeroy, 
president of the Pomeroy Organization, 
Inc., Syracuse, New York, to say (along 
with Mr. Wolfsohn who says the same 
thing in the leading article of this issue) 
that solicitors are your best business 
getters. 

In his organization they pay on either 
a commission and drawing account basis 
or on a straight commission—the latter, 
of course, being for a larger percentage. 
The best solicitors, after gaining experi- 
ence, prefer the straight commission 
basis 


In his city, no commissions can be ex- 
pected from borrowers. His organization 
is in the real estate business and its ac- 
tivities are departmentalized. Loan solici- 
tors do not work on real estate and real 
estate salesmen are instructed to turn 
over their loan prospects to the mortgage 
department. In this way more skilled 
service is given to the applicants and 
other real estate men feel that they can 
come to the firm with their loan applica- 
tions with no danger that the informa- 
tion will get to the real estate depart- 
ment. The information is kept confiden- 
tial by the loan department. 





H. GALBREATH tells in 
ethis article about three 
kinds of fraudulent advertising 
that spell trouble for ethical 
mortgage interests. Emphasis is 
laid on the border-line cases— 
those not strictly dishonest but 
certainly not strictly ethical. A 
case in point: the firm that ad- 
vertises a certain rate that either 
can’t be delivered or can be only 
in rare instances. He suggests 
that this mortgage problem is a 
good one for local MBA asso- 
ciations to watch closely. 





The Pomeroy organization does not 
offer architectural service to borrowers. 
Many firms do—to varying degrees. 
Some employ an architect and others 
have working arrangements with one 
whereby considerable help is given any- 
one planning to build. 

And then an extremely interesting 
view of what another mortgage man is 
doing to get business and increase 
profits. It’s the experience of Rupert I. 
Hall, president of Hall Investment 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

His mortgage department had about 
reached the saturation point on standard 
types of mortgages, and his prospects 
were also on the lists of all competitors, 
he relates. So he gave special attention 
to other lines. These included insurance 
and property management. 

In the insurance field, he noticed that 
many agents were not sufficiently in- 
formed as to technical details and various 
coverages available. He therefore secured 
a highly-trained insurance man, not pri- 
marily an insurance salesman but an 
expert. He is able to give the best service 
to his customers. 

Next, he went after industrial loans. 
There are two outlets for these—the 
RFC and the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Commissions may not be charged, al- 
though attorney's fees are permissible. 


The mortgage house must get its profit 
through insurance. For large loans, the 
insurance commission is worth while. 
Banks are learning that the detail work 
in submitting industrial loans is very 
complicated and have been willing to 
turn a good many over to Mr. Hall. 
They are also buying some which bear a 
guaranty from the RFC. It is not profit- 
able as a rule to handle these loans if 
less than $25,000, as a complete audit is 
required and much detail work involved. 
Those who submit such loans to RFC 
and Federal Reserve Bank are likely to 
have them rejected if proper presenta- 
tion has not been made. Some life insur- 
ance companies also handle these loans. 

And now for the subject of advertis- 
ing in X-ville. Members in the smaller 
cities seem to do more than their pro- 
portionate share of it. What are some of 
their problems of advertising? 

G. H. Galbreath, a member of MBA’s 
Board of Governors and president of 
G. H. Galbreath Company, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, cites one—and it’s one fortu- 
nately that is not particularly prevalent 
today (and we’re basing that opinion 
solely on reports reaching the national 
office). We hope that statement reflects 
a broad opinion. Mr. Galbreath says: 

“There are three principal classes of 
misleading advertising: (1) Outright 
fraudulent advertising; (2) honest ad- 
vertising containing unintentional inac- 
curacies; and (3) border-line cases. 


Harmful Advertising 


“Outright fraudulent advertising in 
smaller cities is not common, but fraudu- 
lent promoters do often appear. Their 
principal approach is to appear in a cer- 
tain city, rent an office, solicit the public 
as the representative of a distant lender, 
obtain an advance loan fee or a substan- 
tial appraisal fee, or both—and then 
never make the loan. Naturally, their 
life in a community is usually short but 
some of them have lasted for months. 
This sort of business is not difficult to 
spot by alert lenders and local mortgage 
associations. A word to the local Better 
Business Bureau or the County Attorney 
will almost surely send the fraudulent 
promoter’s house tumbling in upon him. 

“As to honest advertising containing 
unintentional inaccuracies detrimental to 
the mortgage business, there are numer- 
ous instances. These cases can generally 
be cleared up by a talk with the respon- 
sible person. Local associations have been 
able to correct this type of case without 
turning the matter over to a grievance 
committee. More stubborn cases have 
been whipped into line by local com- 
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mittees. Mortgage associations and 
their influential members have been 
able to accomplish many other better- 
ments in mortgage lending practice by 
friendly counsel and open discussion at 
group meetings. 

“The so-called ‘border line’ cases are 
probably the worst offenders in mislead- 
ing advertising and the most difficult to 
control, They are neither ‘fish nor fowl’; 
neither strictly dishonest nor strictly 
ethical, and they intend to be neither. 
There is, for example, the person or firm 
that advertises a rate that they cannot 
deliver or can deliver only in very rare 
instances. They may have made a loan 
once at the quoted rate, which suppos- 
edly brings them within the pale of 
truthfulness. Again, they may advertise 
no commission and then cloak a fair com- 
mission charge by some other name. 
There are numerous other subterfuges. 
Here is another case for the local asso- 
ciation. 

“In most states, joint committees rep- 
resenting different lending interests have 
been formed and to them are referred 
matters of advertising and publicity 
where there is a conflict of interest or a 
feeling on the part of any group that 
inappropriate or inaccurate representa- 
tions are being made. 

“The committees have done splendid 
work and fill a real need in ironing out 
difficulties which arise from over-compe- 
tition in advertising. 


Accurate Advertising 


“MBA member institutions should 
join in the activities of these committees 
wherever possible and give every support 
and encouragement to the effort on the 
part of private enterprise to solve its own 
problems. Advertising must be accurate. 
No member should use advertising, 
whether printed, radio, display or any 
other kind, or make any representation 
which is inaccurate in any particular or 
which in any way misrepresents its ser- 
vices, contracts, investments or its abil- 
ity to perform.” 

And now the case history of Ellis Van 
Sickle, assistant cashier of the American 
State Savings Bank, Lansing, Michigan. 
He tells you what his institution tried 
in the way of advertising and what suc- 
ceeded: 

“Our bank is a nine million dollar in- 
stitution with a mortgage portfolio of 
approximately $1,500,000 located in a 
community with an area population of 
around 130,000. We have been fairly 
successful in that we have increased our 
mortgage account approximately a mil- 
lion dollars in the last few years. We 


have tried various kinds of advertising. 
At first it was merely general advertising 
in the local papers. This undoubtedly did 
some good, but it was very difficult to 
check actual results. Our next step was 
radio in the form of a broadcast once 
each week, named ‘Captains of Industry. 
It was an interesting program but the 
results did not seem to justify the cost. 

“About two years ago we had an ex- 
cellent high school football team and 
made arrangements to broadcast the 
play-by-play description of the. games 
which were played in the evening. We 
used an announcement before the game, 





oper latter part of this discus- 
sion is in the nature of ad- 
vertising case histories. Mr. Van 
Sickle, Mr. Furman and Mr. 
Waples tell what specific media 
they've used and how successful 
each has been. Mr. Furman 
takes the view, as others have in 
recent issues, that it’s not a bad 
idea to build your advertising 
budget around newspapers. Mr. 
W aples votes for direct mail and 
Mr. Van Sickle—for a football 
team broadcast. Read further 


for the explanation of that one. 





at the half and at the end. We merely 
said that the broadcast was through the 
courtesy of our institution. That brought 
immediate results. We continued this 
broadcasting last year with the same ex- 
cellent results.” 

And still another case history—the 
experience of Alester G. Furman, Jr., 
Alester G. Furman Co., Greenville, 
South Carolina. Mr. Furman says: 

“I don’t know of any subject that 
gives more concern to an office handling 
a medium volume of loans than advertis- 
ing. In our own it calls for more discus- 
sion in partners’ meetings than any other 
subject, and from time to time our opin- 
ion changes. There is one thing that does 
not change, and that’s the realization 
that if we stop advertising we immedi- 
ately feel the effects in business produced. 
We have come to believe that advertis- 
ing is like the poor, ‘It will be with you 
always,’ and that we will have to con- 
tinue to spend money for it if we expect 
to stay in business under present con- 
ditions. 

“No one will dispute the statement 
that the best form of advertising is the 
good word of the satisfied customer. No 
matter how much money you spend for 
other forms of advertising, a great part 
of it will be lost—probably 50 percent— 
unless you have this good will that comes 


from rendering good and efficient service. 
This is a form of advertising that col- 
lects money rather than pays it out. 
Attention to inquiries, even though they 
are for smaller loans than you care to 
make and have to turn them down, will 
probably pay larger dividends than many 
lines of newspaper space or direct mail 
advertising, 


Newspapers Best 


“There are several types of advertising 
which have been used in our section— 
newspapers, direct mail, radio and bill- 
boards. I find that the lenders in our area 
all feel that newspaper advertising is 
probably the best medium when it is done 
within reason and often enough to:make 
its impression felt in the community the 
newspapers serve. The two newspapers 
serving our section, morning and after- 
noon, are owned by the same people, and 
we get a combination rate which is sat- 
isfactory. Under this rate we run our 
loan advertisements four times a week— 
Sunday morning, Monday afternoon, 
Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
morning. We feel that these four inser- 
tions are just as effective as daily inser- 
tions in the same paper. We find, how- 
ever, that if we drop it to once a week 
in each paper the effectiveness is greatly 
diminished. 

“Direct mail advertising has many 
appeals and is effective in many sections. 
We have tried it in several forms, one 
with a house organ mailed regularly 
each month, but it did not bring in the 
business we anticipated. We _ tried 
pamphlets describing loans. They were 
only reasonably effective. We have now 
concentrated our efforts on distributing 
regularly small blotters with pertinent 
facts on them, and with some quotation 
from a well-known authority. We mail 
these to some people and deliver them by 
hand to others. We find that the solicitor 
can carry these blotters at all times, and 
in calling on builders, architects, and in- 
dividuals, the blotters act as a calling 
card, and at the same time a reminder 
of the services we render. 

“We have never used radio, but some 
of our friendly competitors have and 
continue to use it. Our reason for not 
using it is because we made a sample 
inquiry of several places, and found it 
had not been effective. In checking over 
the mortgage recordings of one of our 
competitors who uses radio, we con- 
cluded it hadn't been effective. 

“Billboard advertising has not been 
used extensively. We are now making a 
test of billboard advertising in one or 

(Continued column 2, page 7) 
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Next MBA Clinie to Be Held in Cincinnati 


MBA's third 1941 regional Mortgage 
Clinic will be held in Cincinnati some- 
time after the first of April, President 
Dean R. Hill announces. This will be the 
second Clinic for the Middle West this 
year and will be held in cooperation with 
the Cincinnati Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The exact date will be announced 


shortly after the February meeting of 
the Board of Governors. 

As this issue of THE MORTGAGE 
BANKER comes from the press, MBA 


members from practically every part of 
the country are gathering in Chicago for 
the second regional Mortgage Clinic 
February 15th following the Governors’ 
meeting on the day before. Around 300 
are expected to attend. 


The first 1941 Mortgage Clinic was 
held in Philadelphia January 24th with 
approximately 200 attending. 


“Success of the Philadelphia Clinic 
largely attributed to the fact that 
there was no wasted time and effort in 
preliminaries,’ George H. Patterson, 
MBA secretary-treasurer, said. “The 
meeting opened promptly at ten and 
continued without interruption through- 
out the day except for the luncheon 
period. After one problem had been dis 
cussed the next was promptly brought 
up, the prepared papers were given and 
the discussion followed.” 


The 


meeting are 


can be 


statistics of the Philadelphia 
interesting if for no other 
reason than the wide geographical repre- 
sentation shown 


Thirteen states and the District of 
Columbia were represented—Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Delaware. 

Another noteworthy fact was that 
from those sections where MBA has pre- 
viously been strongly represented or 
where we now have local associations, 
attendance was heavy. Washington, 
D. C., sent 16, Baltimore sent 15, and 39 
came from 10 New Jersey cities. New 
ark alone sent 18. Ten came from New 
York City and 70 were registered from 
Philadelphia. Twenty-one life insurance 
men attended. 


THESE MEN MANAGED THE PHILADELPHIA CLINIC: Left to right—C 
Moran McConihe, Washington, D. C.; John C. Thompson, Newark, N. 
Rouse, Baltimore, Md.; W. A. Clarke, Philadelphia, 


Camden, N. J.; F 
Dean R. Hill, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Pa., and Guy T. O. Hollyday, 


James W 
Baltimore, Md. 





REMINDER 


We'd like to remind members, and par- 
ticularly members of our 31 local associations, 
that Local Chapter News, established last 
year, is now being published on a regular 
monthly basis. The February issue contains a 
detailed article on the Chicago MBA which 
we hope some of our younger chapters will 
find helpful in planning their own activities. 

In addition there are reports of the Okla- 
homa, Minneapolis, Northern New Jersey and 
Spokane annual meetings. There's an interest- 
ing item about what the very young chapter 
in Huntington, West Virginia, has done to 
standardize loan costs, another about what the 
Cleveland MBA is trying to do to control 
paying commissions to those not in the loan 
business and an interesting report from the 


St. Louis MBA. Watch for this issue and 


others to follow. Let us have your sugges- 
tions and the news. 





Armel Nutter, 





A VIEW OF THE PHILADELPHIA CLINIC FROM THE ROSTRUM: This does not, however, show the full assembly. Many of those 
who led the discussion on the five principal topics would be shown in the right foreground had the camera range been wide enough. 
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A LETTER 


A member from Louisville relates that 
one of his firm’s borrowers in a small 
Southern town had let his account get so 
far in default that he had “brought down 
on himself a barrage of pretty tough col- 
lection letters.” But, said our member, 
the fellow seems to be pretty typically 
American. Here is the exact letter he 
wrote our Louisville member. It certainly 
requires no comment on our part: 


Dear Sir: 
Well brother get set for the shock be- 


cause I am going to relieve you of a head- 
ache. 

I guess by this time you think I'm one 
hell of an egg but such is not the case. I 
admit I am at fault but I hope from now 
on that all will be hunky-dory so to speak. 


You will observe by close observation 
the total number of 3 checks—yes 3—. 
want you to put these to my credit on my 
running account. I say running because it 
runs into real money paying off. Now there, 
I want you to do me just one favor. Run 
one of these checks through on the 20th, 
one on the last, and the other on the 15th 
of March. That should pay me up in full. 
I owe one back check, one for this month, 
and the other will be for next month. How 
about it, Buddy, will you help me out on 
this? 


I hope some day to get to Louisville and 
if I do I want to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you. If I judge by the letters you send 
me I guess I will have my knees knocking 
and I will shake all over. However, I sup- 
pose you are not as hardboiled as your let- 
ters sound. So until we meet again on some 
occasion I say not “goodbye” but “so long.” 


Yours truly 


P. S. Please address all of my letters 
which you may have to write to Box 452. 
There is no use getting the wife in a stew 
about the matters between you and me. 
Remember—Box 452. If I should pass out 
of the picture there is plenty of insurance 
to pay off. 


HOW THEY GET BUSINESS IN X-VILLE 


(Continued from page 5) 


two strategic locations. We realize this is 
probably the most difficult type of ad- 
vertising to check. Frankly, we do not 
believe it will be as effective for obtain- 
ing loans as the claims made for it. 

“Our conclusion is that real service 
rendered to customers is the best adver- 
tising anyone can do, and costs less 
money. Second: systematic, regular, 
small newspaper advertisements to keep 
your name before the public and deliver 
your message in well-written copy, will 
pay the best dividends insofar as money 
spent is concerned. A reasonable amount 
of direct mail will assist your newspaper 
advertisements. 

“Lastly, if you want to get loans in 
our section, you have to solicit them 
every day.” 

And still another—this time the ex- 
perience of Frank C. Waples, president 
of the Midland Mortgage Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a well-known fig- 
ure among MBA members. Here Mr. 
Waples is slanting his observations from 
the standpoint of “What advertising 
methods should be followed by the firm 
operating as a life company correspond- 
ent with comparatively low potential 
market outlet for good paper?” He says: 

“We have tried radio and display and 
classified newspaper advertismg. Year in 
and year out, the best results we have had 
are from personally dictated, circular let- 
ters going to selected areas in which we 
want to make loans. These have varied 
from a general soliciting letter quoting a 
low rate, satisfactory terms and quick 
closings to special letters which have been 


sent to particular borrowers. In many 
cases; we have surveyed areas, checking 
the records of the loans which were out- 
standing on the property and written 
special letters to the prospects we would 
be interested in loaning to. We have 
found that a constant follow-up of let- 
ters by individual calls, by a repeat cir- 
cular, or by a printed circular or adver- 
tising have brought many prospects to 
our office. 

“Checking up on the source of infor- 
mation these people have had we have 
found that some of them have preserved 
letters for six months to a year, and in 
some cases several years. Many of them 
bring the letters with them to our office 
and ask about the terms and conditions 
on which we can make them a loan. We, 
f course, also follow up building permit 
leads, contractors and other leads in 
person. 

“We find the cost of a circular letter 
in the cities in which we are operating, 
by using selected areas, is much more 
advantageous and less expensive than 
newspaper advertising. It probably 
would not pay in a larger city. We can 
circularize areas at least once in three 
months and many times each sixty days 
for less cost than we could maintain a 
constant newspaper advertising cam- 
paign. Moreover, the letter gives a more 
personal touch, eliminating information 
being broadcast to competitors, as would 
newspaper advertising. Of late years, we 
have confined ourselves exclusively to 
circular letters and have eliminated all 
newspaper advertising.” 





SOLICITORS ARE YOUR BEST BUSINESS GETTERS 


(Continued from page 2) 


to such matters as interest rate, prenriums 
for the loan, conveyancing charges and 
appraisal fees. 


Never, under any circumstances, do 
we permit a solicitor to guarantee that 
he will secure a certain loan in a specific 
amount, although he is empowered, after 
we are certain that his experience is 
sufficient for him to know what he is 
doing, to agree on the premium that we 
will pay for the loan or the commission 
that we will charge, the appraisal fee, 


the conveyancing fee, the interest rate, 
the term and the amortization. Some- 
times, when under pressure, our solicitors 
will say, “Subject to a satisfactory credit 
report on the purchaser, we believe we 
can secure for you a loan in such and 
such an amount.” But never can a soli- 
citor say that he will guarantee to get 
so much money on a certain property. 
We have been caught “in the middle” 
too many times in the past in trying to 
prophesy what the companies we repre- 
sent will loan. 





MASS MARKET 
Almost one-half of the families pur- 
chasing new homes last year under the 
FHA plan are now paying less than $25 
per month to meet interest and amortiza- 


tion of principal on their loans. Hence it 
appears that, more and more, FHA is 
reaching down to those in the great mass 
market for homes—and seeing that they 
get them. 
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HUGO W. PORTH 


Hugo W. Porth of Milwaukee, a 
member of the MBA Board of Gover- 
nors, has been honored by his business 
associates in his home city as few men 
have been. He was chosen for the second 
annual award of the Realtors Achieve 
ment Trophy presented by the Milwau 
kee Real Estate Board. To his vigorous 
efforts we largely attribute the initial 
success of our MBA chapter in Milwau 
kee. He furnished the drive and effort 
that got this association started; and to- 
day it is one of our most active locals. 
He was the first president of the group. 

Mr. Porth is a member of Ed Porth & 
Sons and was formerly president of the 
Milwaukee Real Estate Board. He has 
also been a vice president of the NAREB 
and was prominent in the mortgage divi- 
sion of that group at one time. In 1938 
he was president of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. 

The Milwaukee Real Estate board 
completed its first vacancy survey under 
Porth’s presidency and he led the fight 
against the proposal that the city pay 
$5,000,000 for the lakefront Illinois 
Steel Company property, later acquired 
for considerably less money. 

Porth was a member of President 
Hoover's housing and building confer- 
ence committee and he served on the 
special committee which worked with 
Federal officials in drafting the Federal 
Housing Act. 

The selection of Porth for the achieve- 
ment award was unanimous. 





CAPSULE COMMENTS 


6¢@HOULD FHA attempt to regu- 

late concealed charges in costs 
to the borrower? In our section com- 
petition has kept the cost to the bor- 
rower at a4 minimum; and since all 
loans are closed through title com- 
panies there has been little or no such 
padding of charges. In some sections 
of the country, where closing is done 
through attorneys, loading of title ex- 


ON THIS AND THAT 


penses for the benefit of the builder or 
broker or himself is prevalent. I think 
FHA should make every effort to keep 
the mortgagors from paying concealed 
charges that they were undoubtedly 
told would not exist or had no idea so 
great an expense would be incurred.” 
—W. Laird Dunlop, III, Walker & 
Dunlop, Inc., Washington, D. C. 





ée E will apply for conditional 

commitments for any builder 
without cost except for the FHA ap- 
praisal fee. We do this and reserve 
the right to pass on the construction 
after the FHA commitment is issued. 
We make suggestions and advise 
what, in our opinion, FHA will ap- 
prove. Most builders ask for more 
than they expect to obtain; so if they 
are willing to advance the appraisal 
fee we submit to FHA to process and 
pass on. 


“After the FHA 


commitment is 


issued, we will lend from 60 to 66 2/3 
percent of the FHA valuation depend- 
ing upon the location, credit standing 
of builder and his general reputation. 
If we can’t agree on the construction 
loan we will assign the commitment to 
another mortgagee. As a construction 
loan we use a form which runs for six 
months with interest only. On the sev- 
enth month the loan automatically 
converts into a fifteen or twenty-year 
monthly payment loan.”—Oliver M. 
Walker, Walker & Dunlop, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 





(AN a mortgage company oper- 
erate properly without receiv- 
ing at least a small profit at the time 
of loan acquisition? Yes, if the loans 
are of sufficient size and the firm has 
sufficient capital to put loans on its 
books without a fee and can pay the 
overhead therefor. It largely depends 
upon the amount of differential 
charges received for the servicing. In 
our area, where the average loan is 
between $3,000 and $4,000, it is al- 
most impossible to operate a mortgage 
company under present market condi- 
tions without obtaining some acquisi- 
tion fee at the time of placing. This 


fee, of course, can be in the form of a 
premium paid by the lender or a 
placement fee by the borrower. In the 
future I believe that it will probably 
be shared by both. Certainly it is most 
essential for any organization that 
cannot wait for its earnings out of 
service charges, to originate loans only 
with an acquisition fee at the time 
they are put on the books. We feel 
we cannot afford to put any mortgage 
on the books for less than 2 percent 
at the time of placing it."—C. Armel 
Nutter, president, Nutter Mortgage 
Service, Camden, N. J. 





6s Y business is confined entirely 
to placing mortgage loans in 
the Metropolitan area of New York. 
As well as being an insurance com- 
pany correspondent, we act as brokers 
in placing mortgage loans that do not 
meet the requirements of this com- 
pany. In cases of this kind we are able 
to charge a fee of from 4 to 1 per- 
cent depending upon the size of the 
loan. It is the custom in New York, on 
sizeable loans, for the owner to pay 
only Y2 of 1 percent net commission. 
Frequently, of course, with a coverage 
fee we are able to get a better fee. 
“When we arrange a loan with our 
insurance company we do not insist 
upon the owner giving us control of 
the fire insurance as this practice is 


not lawful in New York. Should the 
owner volunteer to give us the insur- 
ance, however, we are happy to take 
care of this service for him. 

“The average lender prefers to have 
an outside appraisal for loans that the 
correspondent submits to him. We 
also prefer to have, in addition to our 
judgment, an appraisal filed by a dis- 
interested party. 

“This is the day of specialization. 
Most of the real estate firms in New 
York with management, sales and 
rental departments do not specialize 


in mortgage loans. The same is true 
for mortgage brokers.”"—William H. 


Quinlan, Quinlan & Leland, New 
York. 











